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THE ALDINE. 



THE TAWNY MUSTACHE. 

She saw him first on the corner of Main and Chip- 
pewa Streets. This is how it liappened. It was in a 
heavy snow storm : she was in the cutter with Delia 
Howe, and was driving. They were dashing around 
tlie corner ; he crossing the street. The wind was 
blowing the snow into her face in a blinding fashion, 
so she never saw him, until her horse was stopped by 
a strong hand on the bridle. It was done so sud- 
denly, it almost threw Delia and herself from the seat. 
She had come very near running over him. Of course 
it was her place to beg pardon ; but, instead, she 
flashed an indignant glance at him, iqx having pre- 
sumed to lay hand on her horse, and saw a heavilj' 
built gentleman, whose great coat and fur cap were 
completely white with snow. He still had his hand 
on the bridle, as if waiting for her to speak ; as she 
did not do so, he coolly twirled his tawny mustache, 
with the hand not employed, and said " Your apol- 
ogy is accepted ! " then walked on. 

The horse, as suddenly released as he had been 
stopped, dashed ahead at a furious rate ; she did not 
succeed in getting him fully under her control and 
broken into an even trot, until they had struck Dela- 
ware Avenue. Then, for the first time, the two girls 
looked at each other. 

" Did you ever know such unparalleled impu- 
dence ? " Her cheeks were brilliant ; her eyes flash- 
ing with the excitement of taming her infuriated 
horse. 

" He came near being our death ! " gasped Delia, 
looking as if she was going to faint. 

" I should actuall)' enjoy running over such a 
man," said Hagar, to whom the " unparalleled impu- 
dence " seemed the all-absorbing theme. 

" How we did dash around those corners," and 
Delia's very voice trembled. 

" 1 don't feel as if I could go home without giving 
it to him," from Hagar. 
" I remembered every fib I ever told," from Delia. 
" I should know him anywhere ; he had a tawny 
mustache," from Hagar, and she loosened her sable 
boa as if the recollection of the cool manner in which 
he had twirled said mustache made her warm. 

" O dear ! I expected fully to be laid out in my new 
white silk." 

There is no knowing how long they would have 
continued this random conversation, each enlarging 
on her own thought, without paying the slightest 
attention to the other, if it had not been for this last 
rather worldly remark of Delia's. Hagar heard it, and 
laughed. 

" On the whole, Del, it is a pity I didn't let Dandy 
take his course, we could have gone out of this world 
in style. Hadley's party would of course have been 
given up, and I would have made a last dying request 
to be buried in my gorgeous new pink silk. Wouldn't 
I have cut a gay figure in my coffin ? " 

" O, Hagar ! How can you talk so recklessly, when 
we have but just escaped with our lives ? " And the 
little color that had come into Delia's face receded. 
Hagar laughed. 

" Why, Del, is pink silk any wickeder than white ? 
Besides, you silly little thing, we weren't any place 
near our death ; Dandy wouldn't have dared kill me ! " 
" Why .? " asked Delia. 

" Because he knew very well, that if he did, on my 
way up, I would dispatch a message down below, for 
his Satanic majesty to kindly send a handful of small 
imps to haunt his stall, and mix sulphur and pow- 
dered brimstone with his oats." There was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her black eyes, though she spoke 
in her gravest tones. 

" Hagar Southey, how can you 1 " 
At that moment she drew rein before Mr. Howe's 
residence. Hagar saw the girl safely on the sidewalk ; 
then said, sarcastically, " Never mind, Dellie, when 
Lent comes you will see how good I will be ; " and 
drove on, while Delia went into the house, saying to 
herself, " I wonder what makes Hagar Southey so 
ironical? She turns everything into sarcasm, and is 
full as wild as Dandy." 



The next time she saw him was at Hadley's grand 
party on Delaware Avenue. She was robed in that 
"gorgeous new pink silk," gotten for the occasion. 
It just suited her marked brilliant style. One would 
have singled her out the instant one entered the 
room. She was, as usual, holding a levee : the centre 
of a group of gentlemen, made up partly of exquisites, 
who live on the froth of life, and partly of sensible, 
dignified men, all held by the charm of her conver- 



sation. She was witt)' and sarcastic ; she made them 
first laugh, then think. It was wonderful how many 
homely truths, and pointed home-thrusts, this girl 
covered with the guise of fun and irony. Her voice 
was low and cultivated, and never changed its soft 
musical utterance, no matter how animated or dis- 
cordant her theme. 

He was standing outside the circle, apparently 
giving unbroken attention to the insipid platitudes 
of a passe belle. His organs of hearing must have 
been remarkably keen, for he answered correctly 
ever)' time, and yet heard every word that passed in 
the circle. At length glancing up she caught his 
eye. The recognition was instantaneous. Her face 
flashed ; he cooly twirled his tawny mustache, and 
contradicted some trifling remark of the passe beau- 
ty's, who looked at him in blank amaze. 

At that moment, one of Strauss' waltzes floated 
through and filled the rooms. He abruptly excused 
himself to his astonished companion, who had been 
counting on his asking her to dance; saying, as he 
did not waltz, himself, he might be the means of pre- 
venting her. As the dancers began to sway through 
the rooms, he sauntered to the conservatory. Fannie 
Hadley saw him go, and followed him. He was their 
guest, thus it was her right, and the most casual ob- 
server might see that it was her pleasure. From the 
conservatory door, where they stood, they had a fine 
view of the dancers. Fannie was gay and lively, and 
had a bit of characteristic information about each, as 
they glided past. Her fresh, school-girlish ways — 
for she was but sixteen, and not in society yet, evi- 
dently pleased and amused him. 

Presently Hagar Southey floated by. " That is the 
most beautiful girl in Buffalo," said Fannie, enthusi- 
astically ; then added, " Everybody is in love with 
her ; even Joe would actually put himself out to win 
her, and you know how lazy he is." 

He was Joe's visitor — they had been friends for 
years ; of course, he asked her name. A moment later, 
Delia Howe entered the conservatory on her part- 
ner's arm. They stopped to speak to Fannie, and 
were introduced to the stranger. Delia did not 
recognize him ; he knew her instantly, and before the 
evening was out, she was highly flattered at the 
attention he gave her. Once, when she and Hagar 
happened to be a minute together, she went into 
ecstasies over this stranger, Joe Hadley's friend, fin- 
ishing with the question, — 

" Hagar, who does he look like ? It has puzzled me 
ever since I was introduced ! " 
" Himself," was the abrupt reply. 
" But he must look like some one, or his face would 
not be so familiar, for I never saw -him before," per- 
sisted Delia. 

" You only think so ! " was the provoking reply, 
and Hagar was gone. Delia naturally took the 
answer for the first part of her remark, and pouted. 

A few minutes later, Hagar Southey was listening 
to a very sentimental offer of marriage in the con- 
servator)'. She rejected the young fop, and he went 
away with dejected mien, his very mustache looking 
wilted. She turned to retrace her steps to the drawing- 
room, and there, seated within full hearing, shielded 
by the shrubbery, sat Joe Hadley's friend. Her eyes 
flashed ; he cooly twirled his tawny mustache again, 
and arose to let her pass. She swept by him, her 
head erect, the folds of her silk drapery brushing his 
feet in the narrow passage. He watched her out of 
sight, then whistling a low tune, comfortably took 
his chair again. 

About an hour later, she met him face to face on 
the door-step. She looked like a white cloud in her 
zephyr wraps. He had just been assisting the passe 
beauty, who had come without an escort, to her car- 
riage. He had on the identical great coat and fur 
cap : even Delia Howe might have known him then. 
So surprised was she at meeting him, that she failed 
to notice the single step from the vestibule ; her 
escort had gone ahead, so she must have fallen the 
entire flight, if he had not caught her ; yet she would 
rather have fallen than have been thus saved. So 
annoyed was she, that even her innate courtesy for- 
sook her. She had actually been in his arms, and her 
ungloved hand, thrown wildly out to catch herself, 
had absolutely touched his tawny mustache. 

He waited an in-stant ; then, as she did not thank 
him, said in the same cool way he had that other day 
in the snow, " You are perfectly welcome," and went 
into the house. 

On the way home she had not a word to say. They 
had but a block to drive. All that block she was 
drawing on her glove, as if thinking thus to cover up 



the memory of t-he touch of that long silky mustache. 
But she must have failed signally, for when she had 
reached home and gained her own room, the first 
thing she did was to pull the glove off, which she had 
but just got on, and look at the hand it had covered. 
A singularly childish act for the brilliant, sarcastic 
Hagar Southey, but any one who knows an);- woman 
well knows that woman is a contradiction. 

After that, all winter long, she seldom went out of 
an evening without meeting him. He was very 
wealthy, and had been traveling abroad ever since 
he and Joe left college ; he had no home ties, so had 
very willingly allowed Joe Hadley to persuade him to 
winter in Buffalo. Such being the facts of the case, 
more than one pretty girl had found it remarkably 
easy to smile upon him. 

Hagar Southey had, of course, been introduced to 
him, but there their acquaintance seemed to end, that 
is, so far as conversation goes to make acquaintance. 
Yet the girl felt, that this cool Mr. Klemn, Joe Had- 
ley's friend, knew her singularly well. Struggle 
against it as she would, he had an odd, irresistible 
fascination for her ; even on entering a crowded 
building, her eyes, as if by magnetism, instantly 
singled him out. 

This girl had never received more attention, or re- 
fused more lovers, than she did that winter. Even 
Joe Hadley, lazy fellow that he was, made the effort 
to win her ; but when he failed, took, it good-natur- 
edly, and did not fret, over it, so their friendship was 
never suspended for a moment. 

Once, in her half-merry, half-earnest way, she 
asked him, " if his friend was as easy as himself .? " 
Joe came nearer being excited then than she had 
ever seen him. 

" Easy I By Jupiter, Miss Hagar, I wish you knew 
Bert Klemn ; his coolness is enough to rouse any- 
body ! If fire could be frozen, it would be like him ! 
It would serve you right to lose your heart to him. 
Miss Hagar, after all you have put us fellows through 
this winter." 

" Why ? " she demanded, curtly. 

"Because I believe you would have to find it 
again. He has his emotions so under his control, 
that I doubt if he could love." 

After that one day Delia Howe dropped in to have 
a chat with Hagar, and entering her room unbidden, 
found her standing in the open window. Before her, 
lying on the window-sill, was a live coal, that she had 
taken from the grate, and against it was a piece of 
ice of similar size. The two elements were contend- 
ing ; the fire lived an instant the longer. 

" What are you doing? " exclaimed Delia, looking 
over her shoulder. 

" How do you do, Dell ? " was the answer she got, 
and the girl tossed the coal, with its almost extinct 
flame, into the snow below, and closed the window. 

"What have you been doing?" again demanded 
Delia. 

" Satisfying myself that you can't freeze fire : that 
heat is stronger than cold," was the reply. 

"What a queer thing to think of!" said Delia, 
who set down the act as one of Hagar's oddities, and 
in a few moments forgot it. 

She had come for her to go to the Rink, and skate. 
Hagar ordered Dandy and the cutter, and in a few 
minutes they were on the way. When within a block 
of the Rink, Hagar suddenly reined up the horse. 
There was a ragged little urchin sitting on the curb- 
stone, crying in a dumb pitiful way with the cold. 

" What is the matter, little boy? " demanded Hagar. 
The child, used to bearing his troubles in silence, and 
having all the reticence of long-accustomed poverty, 
stared at her in amaze. She repeated the question. 

" O fy, Hagar, drive on ! You are attracting atten- 
tion ; and see, there comes Mr. Klemn," said Delia, 
in an annoyed tone. 

"Be still, Del. Who cares for Mr. Klemn? I am 
going to know what is the matter with this young- 
ster if all the city gathers to listen," was the uncere- 
monious reply. Delia was instantly silenced. Mr. 
Klemn had heard every word, and had quietly joined 
the crowd of boys that had curiously collected on the 
curbstone, at seeing a fine lady stop her sleigh to 
talk to a ragged urchin. 

Again came the question : " Little boy, what is the 
matter? " 
"Cold," was the laconic reply. 
" Well, why didn't you say so at first," with a queer 
mingling of kindness and impatience. Then she 
turned to Delia. 

" Del, if you object to riding with that youngster, 
you can get put. There is only a block to walk." 
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"What do you intend to do?" from Delia. 
• "Take him home, and stand him oyer the register," 
she said, with a comical face, to hide the quiver of 
pity on her lips. Delia attempted to argue ; it was 
useless. Hagar tossed back the robes, and left her 
no choice; so she got out. Mr. Klemn had been 
looking on in his cool, impenetrable way. Delia 
turned to him, expecting him to take her skates and 
escort her to the Rink, to which he evidently was 
bound, when to her astonishment she saw him gently 
lift the ragged urchin into the sleigh, then spring to 
the seat she had but a minute before vacated, take 
, the reins from Hagar's hands, and turn the horse's 
head homeward. In that instant she recognized him, 
and watched them out of sight, sa}nng over and over 
to herself, " Well, I never ! " 

Hagar Southey was like one dazed with surprise. 
Here was this " unparalleled impudence " actually 
: driving the very horse he had stopped ! Yet even 
that thought came second to the wondrous gentle- 
ness there had been in his lifting of the little boy. 
The urchin had accepted this fate in a dumb, unques- 
tioning way. She wrapped him well in the robe, 
never glancing at this cool, quiet gentleman. Dandy 
fairly flew. The ride was a silent one. When he had 
drawn rein before her home, he carried the urchin up 
into the vestibule, leaving her to follow. When 
there he stood him on his little, frozen, bare feet, and 
suddenly facing this girl, took one of her hands in 
both of his, and looking down into her startled, won- 
dering eyes, said, "Hagar Southey" — not another 
word,- and was gone. She led the child into the 
house — her eyes brilliant, her cheeks vivid, her lips- 
^trembling. In that moment she knew that she had 
ijiet her master, and that she loved him. 

The next evening she went to the Rink again — a 
party called for her in a large three-seated sleigh. He 
was one of the number. She had hardly taken her 
seat before they began to chaff her about her odd 
protegi, \y2iVYD.^ heard the story from Delia Howe. 
Her quiet, independent retorts soon silenced them. 
"What was she going to do with him?" "Keep 
hirii." "Who did he belong to?" "Nobody." 
" How did she know ? " She had made the lawful in- 
quiries. When the}' reached the Rink, Bert Klemn 
coolly swung her skates over his shoulder, without 
even so much as " By your leave," and gave her his 
arm ; then afterward buckled her skates on in that 
same way as if it was his right. There was a dash of 
color in her cheeks, and, without thanking him, she 
started off in her fearless, graceful way. 

The night was bitterly cold; there were very few 
on the Rink, save their party. She was some distance 
from them all, when turning, she found that he was 
giving her chase. She increased her speed ; her foot 
struck some slight projection in the ice — she fell, 
and suddenly all the world was a blank. It was but 
for an instant. Then she came back into conscious- 
ness, with the strange feeling that that tawny mus- 
tache, whose touch she had never been able to ban- 
ish from her recollection, had swept her lips; and 
she became possessed with the uncomfortable idea 
that that very touch had had the power to bring her 
back to life. She was in Bert Klemn's arms, and the 
others were gathering about in alarm. "There, it is 
over," she said, sitting erect, and setting her lips to 
brace herself against a second faint. She was as pale 
as death. Delia Howe sat down beside her, and tried 
to make her lean against her, but she said, impatiently, 
there was nothing the matter, and she was going 
to skate. Mr. Klemn, in his quiet waj', bade one of 
the ladies take off her skates. Resistance was use- 
less. While it was being done, he took oflT his. Then 
' helping her to arise, he almost carried her from the 
Rink. 

The others were beginning to take off their skates, 
and insist on breaking up the party. He left them 
urging it, placed her in the sleigh, gave the driver his 
directions, and sprang to her side. When they 
■reached .their destination, he ordered the sleigh back 
to the Rink in an hour — led her up the steps, and 
went- in with her, though quite unasked. He even 
coolly stopped in the hall to lay off his overcoat and 
-fur cap. When he entered the drawing-room, she 
was seated in an easy chair, her cheeks a brilliant 
red. 

" It was entirely unnecessary. I am as well as 
ever ! " she said, impatiently. He paid no attention 
to her remark, but drew a chair directly before her, 
and took both her hands in his. She had drawn off 
her gloves, and tossed them on a chair near by. 

The strange feeling about the sweep of that mus- 
tache took sudden possession of her. Her eyes 



drooped, her very lips quivered in her effort for 
control. 

" Hagar, resistance is useless. That first day when 
I stopped your horse, and met the flash of your dark 
eyes, I determined, if you were not already married, 
you should be my wife." 

"Should I" she exclaimed angrily, struggling 
against his strong will ; then snatching away her 
hands, she sprang to her feet, and paced the room in 
a nervous, excited way. He sat quietly watching 
her. Her strength had been broken, so presently 
she sank in a chair at the farther end of the room. 
He went over and stood beside her, one hand resting 
on the back of her chair, the other just touching 
either pale cheek ; suddenl)' they crimsoned. 

" Hagar, such love as mine is as sure to bring love 
as the magnet to draw the needle. It has alread)'- 
drawn yours. I know it. You cannot hide it." His 
hand placed under her chin raised her proud head. 
He bent his, and then, what had been a sensation, 
became a certain conviction. She knew that this 
was not the first time that tawny mustache had 
swept her lips. Then her innate independence came 
to her aid. She said, half-shyly, half-comicall)', "Joe 
Hadley said )'ou were frozen fire ; he would have 
come nearer the truth, if" — she stopped. 

"If what?" looking amused. 

" Nothing, only I believe heat is stronger than 
told," and she threw aside her fur wraps. A little 
later there was the sound of sleigh-bells at the door. 
He bade her a hasty good-night, and went out to 
satisfy the party's anxiety. 

The next afternoon, Delia Howe called, and found 
Hagar in the drawing-room, where IMr. Klemn had 
left her a few minutes before. Of course, she went 
into ecstasies of delight at finding her well enough 
to be down stairs, then exclaimed excitedly : " Hagar, 
I told you Mr. Klemn's face was familiar ; he is the 
gentleman who stopped our sleigh, and almost 
proved our death that day ! " 

" How did you find that out ? " asked Hagar, color- 
ing. 

" Oh ! it came to me suddenly day before yesterday, 
when" — evidently something had come to her sud- 
denly now, for she looked at the magnificent new 
solitaire on Hagar's forefinger, and said, like one ab- 
solutely dulled by amazement : " I believe you knew 
it all the time." — Sue Chesinuiwood. 



THE HORSE AND H/S RIDERS. 

If there be any country in which the horse is not 
loved, it is the country, if there be such a one, in 
which there are no horses. With the exception of 
the dog, he is the best friend that man has among 
the animal creation, and, if not a better friend than 
the dog, he is certainly a more powerful one. He 
can be depended upon, in difficulty and danger, to the 
last throb of. his noble heart; the literature of the 
world abounds with examples of this fact. Arabic 
literature is as rich in this particular as Arabia itself 
is in horses. The Arabs believe that the horse was 
created by Allah from the south wind. 

The earliest Arabic poem which has come down to 
us (if we are right in considering the Book of Job an 
Arabic poem), contains the most spirited of all de- 
scriptions of the horse: " Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
ness and rage : neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets. 
Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting." 

Like the Arabians, the Greeks regarded the horse 
as a divine creature ; their divinity in this case being 
the god Poseidon, or Neptune, who, in a contest with 
Athena, as to the right of naming the city afterward 
called Athens, struck the ground, and forth sprang 
the horse. Poseidon was considered as presiding 
over horses and horsemanship, as early as the days 
of Homer. They figure in some of the most spirited 
passages of the " Iliad," and are confused together in 
the m)'th of the Centaurs, who are always mentioned 
in connection with the Lapithas. The Centaurs are 
believed to have been a rude mountain tribe of mag- 
nificent horsemen, dwelling on and about Moimt 
Pelion. "There is no ground for supposing that 



Homer and Hesiod conceived them to be of a min- 
gled form as they were subsequently represented. 
Pindar is the earliest poet extant who thus describes 
them." The greatest of the Centaurs was Cheiron, 
who reared Hercules, Asclepius, and Achilles ; and 
who, if he had any other than a mystic existence, was 
probably some old chief of the Cossack sort — a grand 
old rider, " all of the olden time." But we must not 
let him carry us into Greek literature, for there is no 
telling when we should return. 

From Cheiron and the Centaurs to Venus and 
Adonis is not a long journey, as far as Pegasus is 
concerned, but it takes us from Homer to Shakspeare. 
There i.s, in " Venus and Adonis," a picturesque de- 
scription of a horse, which shows how carefully the 
young Shakspeare had studied his points ; no jockey 
could have done it better. Very different from this 
description is the ■ treatment which the horse has 
received from the later English poets, who, as a rule, 
have shown a great fondness for and delight in 
horsemanship. We pass over the pastoral singers, 
Thomson and Cowper, and the metaphysical sing- 
ers, Coleridge and Wordsworth, and come to those 
masters of poetic narrative — Scott and Byron. The 
heroes of Scott's metrical romances, William of 
Deloraine, and Marmion, and the rest, are hard 
riders. And who does not remember the young 
Lochinvar? 

Byron, who was a good horseman, was as proud of 
his horsemanship as he was of his swimming, and he 
sang about the horse, as he sang about the sea — 
magnificently. If the poetic readers of to-day (who 
are supposed to have advanced in taste since Byron's 
time) doubt this fact, we advise them to drop Tenny- 
son for an hour or two, and read " Mazeppa." For 
strength and movement there is nothing like it — 
outside of Byron. "The Giaour," too, opens with 
spirit — a spirit which Mr. George Thomas, the well- 
known English artist, has happily caught. The pass- 
age which he has illustrated is this : 

* ' He stood — some dread was on his face, 

Soon Hatred settled in its place ; 

It rose not with the reddening flush 

Of transient Anger's hasty blush, 

But pale as marble o'er the tomb. 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom, 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 

And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doxibting to return or fly : 

Impatient of his flight delayed, 

Here loud his raven charger neighed — 

Down glanced that hand, and grasped his blade ; 

That sound had burst his waking dream, 

As Slumber starts at owlet's scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser's sides ; 

Away, away, for life he rides ; 

Swift as the hurled on high jerreed. 

Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 

The rock is doubled, and the shore 

Shakes with his clattering tramp no more ; 

The crag is won, no more is seen 

His Christian crest and haughty mien." 

The best single poem in the language, of which the 
horse and his riders is the subject, is Browning's 
" How They Brought The Good News From Ghent To 
Aix." For rapidity of movement, and truth and 
breadth of effect, no other poem of the same charac- 
ter ought to be mentioned with it. We say this with 
a distinct remembrance of " Paul Revere's Ride," and 
that over-rated piece of bombast — "Sheridan's Ride." 
The episode upon which it is based is, we believe, 
purely imaginary. At any rate, we have never seen 
it traced to any authentic history of the period (a 
vague one, b)' the way, i6 — ), though it is just such 
an episode as might have occurred in an)' war in the 
Low Countries. The moment, for it is no more, 
which Mr. Smillie has striven to grasp, is toward the 
close of this memorable ride, and after one of the 
riders, Dirck, has given out. 

" So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; ' 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

.A.nd ' Gallop,' gasped Joris, ' for Ai.x is in sight ! ' 

' How they'll greet us ! ' — and all in a moment his roan , 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim." 

If these lines, and the illustration of Mr. Smillie', do 
not send our readers to Browning's " Dramatic 
Lyrics," for the rest of this noble ride, nothing that 
we can-write about the horse and his riders would 
be likely to do so. 



